THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE
to interpret chemical questions in terms of the electrons and their arrangement. This is what I attempted to do in the lectures.
The lectures were very well attended and in the audience were some of my old pupils, and many physicists whose work was quite familiar to me, though I had not till then made their acquaintance.
I had a very busy but very delightful time during my stay in Philadelphia. I lectured at the Franklin Institute every afternoon and gave addresses at two universities, Haverford and Swarthmore, which were not far from Philadelphia. I had the honour of receiving an Honorary degree from the University of Pennsylvania, and two medals, the Scott and the Franklin, from the Franklin Institute. Dinners were given in my honour on three evenings, and at the farewell one my old friend Doctor Ames, of Johns Hopkins University, gave a much too flattering account of the work I had done. After my last lecture on the Friday, I joined my daughter at New York, and on Saturday sailed for England in the Homeric. We had bad weather all the way home, but neither my daughter nor myself suffered any inconvenience from it.
The Franklin Institute was founded in 1826. At the beginning its activities were confined to applied science, but it soon extended its scope and dealt with physics and chemistry generally and not merely with their applications. It has since its commencement published a monthly journal in which many valuable papers have appeared, and a very useful feature is that some of these are reports on the recent developments in some special branch of physics and chemistry. The Institute had just before my visit received a very handsome bequest, the Bartol Fund, which is to be devoted to research. They have established a 259